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almost as familiar to the wayfarer as " Dizzy "
or the " G. O. M.,3! and far more familiar than
their Graces of Canterbury and York. It was his
sympathy with the oppressed and his ever-
growing interest in social problems that made
Manning famous and have given him his unique
position among nineteenth-century ecclesiastics.
In nothing does Lytton Strachey demonstrate
his complete failure to understand Manning and
to realise his significance more than in the fact
that he dismisses the main pre-occupation of the
Cardinal's last twelve years in a couple of pages,
apparently regarding it as the eccentricity of
approaching senility.

He was invited to serve on Royal Commissions ;
he was given precedence at public functions ;
he played an important part in social and political
life. His relations with the Royal Family, and
particularly with the Prince of Wales, afterwards
King Edward VII, were constant and cordial.
By the force of personality, he gave the Roman
Catholic Church an important and recognised
position in English life. Of course this achieve-
ment aroused the usual Protestant fanatical
protests, and I cannot forbear quoting from Mr.
Shane Leslie one of the letters addressed at this
time to the Cardinal :
" Sir, If you think you will be allowed to take